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The Teaching of reading is a question 
that appeals to every teacher in the pri- 
mary grades. It is therefore chosen as 
the first subject of discussion in this de- 
partment in the Course of Study. On ac- 
count of limited space it was thought best 
to present in this article only the general 
plan of work, and some of the reasons for 
its adoption.* 

The Present Working Hypothesis is 
that the children may learn to read as 
naturally as they learn to talk and for ex- 
actly the same reason, i. e., from the desire 
to find out something or to tell something. 

If this hypothesis is accepted reading 
will be used only as a means of arousing 
images. 

Considered from the child's standpoint, 
learning to read will be incidental to some 
other work in which he is interested, as 
manual training, literature, or nature study; 
and the mastery of the mechanics of read- 
ing and writing will be essential to the 
children, both in the gaining of desired 
ideas and in their expression. Thus they 
will add their motive to that of the teacher 
and both will work directly to the same 
end. 

It would be most helpful in discussing 
this question to analyze the prevailing and 
established methods of teaching reading, 
as the phonetic, word, and sentence meth- 

* These observations appeared in part in Primary 
Education for March, 1900. 



ods. In each case one finds some prin- 
ciple so exaggerated and focused in such 
strong light by the unqualified approval of 
its originator that its value can be most 
easily seen and appreciated; but it is in its 
application that we recognize the limita- 
tions and dangers of even the best of these 
systems. 

In the use of any of the so-called suc- 
cessful methods, the teacher invariably 
fails until she discovers some stimulus 
which reacts upon the will power of the 
children. They must first desire to read; 
after the desire is awakened the child will 
learn by any method, with or without a 
school. He will find a teacher. The line 
of least resistance which he instinctively 
follows, the economy of time and effort 
exercised by him when teaching himself to 
read, is an excellent school of observation. 
Yet the service to the child of the right 
teacher cannot be overestimated. She can 
understand his instinctive efforts and sup- 
plement and aid him by her knowledge of 
the laws of association, interest, and fatigue; 
and upon her choice of material will de- 
pend, to a large extent, his early reading 
habits and tastes. She is sometimes needed 
to counteract the false sentiments which 
overanxiety and pressure in the home 
cultivate in children. Very often their 
first desire to read is secondary to another 
motive, the desire to gain praise or reward 
from teacher or parents, or even to escape 
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punishment. But in every case all who 
have watched little children learning to 
read will agree that success is in direct 
ratio to the intensity of the desire as 
measured by the child's willing effort and 
growing satisfaction in his work. The old 
law of custom asserts that a child must 
first gain vocabulary; he must mechanically 
repeat words and idioms until they are 
functioned. This dead process has been 
for years sugar-coated with pictures, lately 
with most artistically colored ones. It is 
now taking the form of the action game. 

The action game certainly has a place 
in the child's life. It is good in so far 
as it is an unconscious incentive to closer 
observation and bodily control. There are 
no games which children enjoy more keenly 
than those in which they act out something 
(varying from the simplest exercise to a com- 
plex story), while the class tries to guess 
what is represented. The written descrip- 
tions of birds, flowers, etc., are equally 
valuable and enjoyable, and their interest 
helps them to overcome many obstacles in 
reading and writing. Again, there are 
necessary things to be done all day long, 
where the teacher may use the blackboard 
for giving directions, utilizing this form 
of the game. 

But why waste the effort and energy 
of the children in an endless " Close your 
eyes," "Open the window," "Roll the 
sphere," just because the action will hold 
their attention? As a method of teaching 
reading, it seems to me that it must take 
its place as a merely attractive way of get- 
ting the old - fashioned mechanical drill 
on words and idioms. We have all recog- 
nized the law that color and action are 
to children the " ignition points " of inter- 
est in the objects around them. Are we 
not ready for the next step? 

Gaining the Necessary Repetition 
of Words: We believe that there is 
a legitimate repetition of words inher- 



ent in the study of any subject worthy 
twenty minutes of the children's time. 
Surely there is color enough and action 
enough in doing things of relatively per- 
manent value to them. The following 
illustration may make this point clearer: 
The child comes daily into contact with the 
same things in zoology, botany, geology, 
and meteorology. The same words come 
constantly into use as he watches and 
asks questions concerning the things which 
attract him. For instance: For explana- 
tion and expression concerning the move- 
ments of the common animals, as the birds, 
insects, fish, horse, cat, dog, one set of 
words is demanded, as fly, crawl, swim, 
run, etc.; for describing their coverings 
another, as feathers, scales, hair, and fur; 
other words and several idioms are neces- 
sary in considering their food and homes. 
The little child cannot go far into the 
details of animal study. He does not care 
to analyze except for one purpose: the 
understanding of some special thing which 
he wants to know. A forced, close analysis 
kills interest, as does the repetition of facts 
which he already knows, as " The rabbit 
has two eyes," " The leaf is green," etc. 
How then can he get the necessary repe- 
tition? It comes naturally if he is allowed 
to come into contact with real things. 
For as he cannot go far into the minutiae 
of animal study, he turns to something 
else, perhaps to the plants. He finds here 
the same familiar animals dependent upon 
the plants for food; or if he works in his 
garden he sees the use of the soil to both 
plants and animals, and he comes gradu- 
ally, incidentally, and through simple ex- 
periments to notice how all depend upon 
heat and light and upon each other for 
existence. It is all one thing, and it makes 
no difference where the child begins if the 
teacher knows what he is doin^ and follows 
him. Working with the same things again 
and again, from different standpoints of 
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observation, must bring about repetition 
of the same words, for he meets the same 
things in stories, in nature, in different 
phases of industry, personal and social; 
moreover, the constant changes in the 
things themselves continually demand new 
words; so that the child's vocabulary 
grows naturally as his mental images 
expand. 

The Teaching of New Words. These 
are selected because of their necessity 
in written expression, as usually they 
have already been in the child's speaking 
vocabulary. Their presentation is also of 
immediate use in impressing more strongly 
the work in hand. The nature of the les- 
son, a story or an experiment, determines 
the details of the presentation of the words, 
but the plan is in general as follows: As 
a material or object is used, and the child 
is told what it is, its name is written upon 
the blackboard that the child may associ- 
ate the written form with the thing of 
greatest interest at the time. That word is 
usually not again used orally during the 
lesson, the teacher pointing to the written 
word or writing it every time the thought 
demands its use; but the strongest impres- 
sion is made by the child's own expres- 
sion. They have perhaps been examining 
the soils, and the teacher asks, " Which soil 
will you use for your garden? " The chil- 
dren all pass to the blackboard and answer 
" sand " or " loam " according to their 
choice. This is a record and is used as 
such in the work that follows in finding 
out which soil is best. During the first 
lessons the children express their thoughts, 
when possible, in one word, later on in full 
sentences. From the first, full records are 
made and used. During or after an ex- 
periment the children tell what was done 
and discovered, and the teacher writes 
their statements upon the blackboard, and 
thus they picture the experiment over again 
step by step. If they have mastered the 



necessary written forms they pass directly 
to the blackboard, and tell what they had, 
what they did, and what they found out. 
These statements are often copied by the 
teacher and sent to the printer. In the 
reading lesson which follows, the chil- 
dren's motive is to see if all have found 
out the same thing. In this manner drill 
is obtained which is justified by the fact 
that it is incidental to some result, for 
which the children feel an immediate use. 
It will be seen that while writing and read- 
ing have each a distinct place and purpose 
in all the work, the one supplements and 
reenforces the other. 

Words Which Have no Intrinsic 
Meaning, as conjunctions, definitive ad- 
jectives, prepositions, etc., are generally 
functioned by use, but they receive spe- 
cial attention whenever individual children 
seem to need it. Drills of this kind are un- 
derstood in a common-sense way as means 
to a definite end, and the time of the entire 
class is not wasted upon forms which are 
already in automatic use by many of the 
children. 

The Use of the Dictionary. A good 
plan to make the children independ- 
ent in the use of words is to allow each 
child to make and index a simple dic- 
tionary in which he places the written 
and printed words as fast as he becomes 
familiar with them. One period each week 
is usually devoted to this work. The words 
thus functioned and placed in the diction- 
aries would probably average about three 
hundred during the first year, and they 
do not differ to any great extent from the 
words in an ordinary "first reader." 

Phonics. The work in phonics has 
been, during the first part of the first 
year, entirely distinct from the work in 
reading. Its purpose has been to give the 
child the independent power of associat- 
ing certain sounds with certain forms in 
the most economical way to strengthen his 
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vocal organs, and so to lead to clear enun- 
ciation and good pronunciation. 

The work has usually been given in the 
form of games, which have brought in 
much exercise in slow pronunciation — the 
guessing game, with lists of rhyming words, 
many Mother Goose ditties, and rhythmic 
poems. We have not used the diacritical 
marks except in special cases until the 
children felt their need of a real diction- 
ary in the third grade. 

The Necessity of Selecting Read- 
ing for Small Children. We will all 
agree that a teacher's chief work is to 
bring children into contact with good 
things in nature, literature, art, and society 
in such a way as to constantly increase their 
interests, experience, powers of influence, 
and opportunities for free expression. Do 
we sufficiently use reading for this pur- 
pose? In primary grades, while in many 
cases the quantity of ready material is 
abundant, it is not carefully selected or 
varied in style. For convenience we have 
classified our reading material under five 
headings. 

(a) A lesson may place before the chil- 
dren for their consideration their various 
experiences and observations in a subject. 
Something new should always come to the 
children for such a review. 

Example 
Water 

Note. — The following lesson of this type came after 
a month's work upon water, where the pupils tried to 
purify water for drinking by filtering, boiling, etc. They 
had used the water which they had brought home from 
a lake, a swamp, and other places, and this lesson tested 
their powers of inference by giving them a new stand- 
point of observation. 

We played that we went out on the ocean. 

We had no water to drink. 

We were very thirsty. 

Some one said, " Let us get water from 
the ocean." 

We did this, but the water was salt; it 
made us more thirsty. 



Carleton said, " Let us strain the water." 

We did this, but the water was still salt. 

Donna said, " Let us boil the water." 

We did this, but the water was still salt. 

Hans said, " Let us catch the vapor from 
the water upon a piece of glass." 

We did this — the water was fresh. 

How do you think we got enough to 
drink? 

(f) It may give data or useful informa- 
tion. 

Example 
Glass 

Note. — The following lesson came after Christmas 
when the children had had four months' observation 
upon stones and their use. One child brought some 
quartz and insisted that it was glass. If there had been 
a glass factory within reach we should have visited 
it. As there was not, the information was, with the help 
of pictures, given to the children in the form of reading 
lessons. 

Men make glass of quartz, sand, and 
lime. 

They put sand and lime in big clay jars. 

They melt the sand and lime in the fire. 

Then it looks like molasses. 

They put a long tube like a horn in the 
soft glass. 

They can blow it into shape with this. 

That is how men make glass bottles and 
vases and lamps. 

Henry was almost right, was he not? 

Quartz is not glass. 

But glass is melted quartz with lime in it. 

(c) It may be a simple plan of work, 
concise and clear. 

Example 
Measuring Box 

Note. — The children need about six months' work in 
which the blackboard is used as a medium for dictation 
before they are ready ior the lesson below. In this case 
they had made a plan for a box and knew its use. The 
teacher said, " I have a plan for one which will take less 
paper. See if you can make it." Each child was sup- 
plied with materials and allowed to follow the plan. 

Take the cardboard. 
Make a 4-inch square. 
Place a dot 1 inch from each corner on 
each line. 
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Connect opposite dots. 
Cut out i -inch square in each corner. 
Find the four small rectangles. 
Fold them upward. 
Always keep the lines inside the box. 
How long, wide, and high will the box 
be? 

How many cubic inches will it hold? 

(d) It may be a good or beautiful de- 
scription of something within their own 
experience. 

Example 

We came early in the springtime. 

Children love us very much. 

There are many, many of us. 

We are happy in the sunshine. 

We are happy in the shade. 

We look like gold in the grass. 

After awhile we look like silver. 

We are short when we are young. 

We grow tall as we grow older. 

Once I wore a yellow dress. 

Now my children dress in laces. 

Soon the wind will take my children. 

Then I shall be bald and lonely. 

(<?) It may be an educative story. This 
last type needs no illustration. 

The Reading Recitation. This of 
course does not follow a fixed plan. Some- 
times the children have read silently, 
each a different thing (perhaps very simple 
and short), and told the class what they 
have found out. Often they have read 
silently and expressed the result in draw- 
ing, after which the expression was judged 



by the oral reading of the story repre- 
sented. 

As an oral reading the sole motive should 
be to arouse in others some definite image. 
It is very necessary in the beginning to get 
the reading attitude right; for this reason 
reading lessons where the entire class read 
the same thing have been largely cut out 
of the first year's work. When they have 
read aloud they each have a different story, 
paragraph, or sentence, so that tliey feel 
the necessity of making themselves under- 
stood. Of course there are exceptions to 
this rule. 

An adequate discussion of the place and 
value of oral reading requires the space of 
another article, and it must therefore be 
postponed until later in the year. 

Finally, we can agree that while we may 
perhaps know the difficulty of getting good 
reading for little children, we would have 
every reading lesson which is put into chil- 
dren's hands or written upon the black- 
board stand at least the three following 
tests: 

(a) It should be so satisfactory to the 
child that its reaction will be a greater 
desire to read. 

(3) It should make an appropriate de- 
mand for good reading habits and good 
taste. 

(c) It should contain an image worth a 
child's effort, i. e., it should have some 
intrinsic value either in the subject-matter 
which it presents or in the emotions which 
it is capable of arousing in the children. 



In the Course of Study each month 
some phase of primary work will be pre- 
sented. For instance, the present working 
hypothesis concerning the teaching of 
reading, writing, spelling, language, and 
number will be stated and various methods 
of work discussed. 

All questions relating to the work in the 
grades should be addressed to the Depart- 



ment of Applied Pedagogy. These will 
be referred to the grade teachers and an- 
swered if possible in the Course of Study 
for the following month. The reading 
lessons printed for the grades during the 
month will be given in this department. 
If sets of these lessons are desired they 
may be ordered by number from the Book 
Room of the Institute. 



